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£yploration anb Discovery 



SOME NOTES FROM PALESTINE. 



By Dean A. Walker, M.A. 
The University of Chicago. 



I. Future of the Samaritan Church. 

The tourist in Palestine to-day misses some of the principal features that 
the travelers of twenty years ago enjoyed. The miraculous light in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Easter, with the accompanying broil between 
the Greeks and Latins, is a thing of the past, though the spirit that prompted 
such unchristian disturbances still survives. The playful custom of stoning 
strangers in the streets of Hebron no longer adds spice to the traveler's 
experiences in the Holy Land. It seems likely that another of the principal 
features of interest which has often been described, the passover celebration 
of the Samaritans at Nablous, may soon be seen no more. 

The Samaritan community now numbers not more than a hundred souls, 
and is said to be steadily decreasing. The rising generation does not feel 
the same loyalty to the church that their fathers showed, and various influences 
are at work to undermine their organization. The High Priest is a man well 
advanced in years, and his assistant, a young man of thirty to thirty-five 
years, who should succeed to the office and who now has charge of the paro- 
chial school, seems not very enthusiastic over the prospect. In an interview 
we had with him three years ago, he expressed his doubts as to the future of 
the church, and seemed to be seriously considering whether it would not be 
wiser for him to abandon his office, as likely, in the near future, to fail to 
insure him a comfortable living. With this possibility in view, he had many 
questions to ask about America, and inquired whether at the Syrian Protestant 
College in Beirut he would be allowed to study English only, as a preparation 
for emigrating to the United States. 

With its prospective High Priest in such an attitude, the prospects of 
the Samaritan church are not encouraging, and if his views are shared by the 
rest of the younger members of the community, the dissolution of their 
organization seems near at hand. 

II. Medeba. 

This old Moabite town, before whose walls Joab divided his army with his 
brother Abishai ( i Chron. 19:11) to meet the Ammonites before the gate of 
the city and their Syrian allies in the plain, after lying desolate for centuries, 
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is now again inhabited. About the year 1880 the Christians of Kerak, unable 
longer to endure the oppressions of the governor, the infamous Majelli, 
determined to migrate, and secured from the Turkish government a consider- 
able tract of land north of the Wady Mojib, the Arnon, including the mound 
that partially covers the ruins of ancient Medeba. On this mound they have 
located the modern town. The charter from the government, however, could not 
insure them the peaceable possession of their new territory, for the neighbor- 
ing Bedouin regarded the land as their own, and the new-comers had to make 
good their title by arms. For this purpose they were furnished with a stand 
of Remington rifles, with which they have secured the respect of their neigh- 
bors, the 'Adwan, Beni Sahr and Beni Himadi, and serve as an outpost for the 
government. 

The principal ruins of the ancient town that have remained unburied are 
three large tanks, the largest of them 120 yards square, a portion of a castle 
and two or three temples partly buried. These are mentioned in Canon 
Tristram's "Land of Moab" and in Baedeker's "Palestine and Syria" of 
1875. But since these works were issued, the present inhabitants, in laying 
foundations and seeking materials for their houses, have opened up other 
interesting remains. The basements of seven basilicas have been disclosed, 
showing that the town must have been one of considerable importance in 
early Christian times, though it never could have rivalled Amman and Jerash 
in wealth and magnificence. 

A considerable degree of wealth and refinement is revealed in a small 
chamber recently opened, whose floor about twelve feet square presents a 
finely preserved mosaic, composed of stones half an inch square. The centre 
piece is a portrait head of a woman in finer mosaic, set in a circle a foot in 
diameter. Reaching to this from each corner of the room is a tree, each tree 
bearing a different kind of fruit. In each of the four triangular spaces so 
marked off stand two animals or birds facing each other, in one a lion facing 
a bull, in the next two turkeys, in the third two lambs, in the fourth two 
partridges. Of these, the quadrupeds are about two feet long and stand a. 
foot and a half high, while the birds are about life size. Before the door of the 
chamber outside lies a mosaic pavement somewhat worn, representing two 
lions facing each other. 

The disclosure of such a work of art suggests the possibility of finding 
others if systematic excavations could be made. For such work Medeba 
presents attractions not to be found in the ruined cities further north. At 
Amman, Jerash, and Bostra the ruins lie almost entirely on the surface, and 
the work of the explorer after mapping the sites and making restorations of 
fallen walls and columns would be only to turn a stone here and there that 
may have fallen with inscription downwards. They are ruined cities, but not 
buried cities, and what was of value in them lies on the surface or has long 
ago been carried off. But Medeba was built on a different plan. Situated 
in a wide, arable plain where stone was not so easily procured, it employed 
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adobe walls for its meaner buildings, and like most of the buried cities of the 
East, has covered itself with a mound of its own debris and of dust drifted in 
by the winds. That the present population is entirely Christian should make 
it easier to obtain permits to excavate, but the presence of the dwellings of 
the modern town covering a large part of the mound would increase the 
expense. 

The present population of the town consists of about nine hundred Greek 
and Latin Christians, about three-fourths of the former and one-fourth of the 
latter. On our visit to the place in the Summer of i8qo, we found the head of 
the Greek community a poor ignorant fellow, who was just then about to go 
up to Jerusalem for his ordination as priest of the village. His early depart- 
ure on the morrow was his excuse for pressing upon us his claim for a gift 
of four Napoleons. On the day of our arrival, he had tied to our tent peg as 
his gift to us a sheep, for which two dollars would have been a high price in 
the market, and now he was waiting a present in return. A Frenchman who 
had once gone that way had given him two Napoleons in return for a similar 
gift, and as there were three of us, and we were Americans, and therefore 
necessarily had more money than we knew what to do with, he thought four 
Napoleons was the least that our honor would permit us to give him. As the 
four pounds was not forthcoming, he squatted in our tent and announced his 
intention of remaining till it was paid, and after wasting a quantity of poor 
Arabic upon him, we were obliged to call in the servants to remove him. 

A very different character from this was Father Paul Beaver, the head of 
the Latin community, a man of commanding presence and with a heart and a 
hand in proportion to his body. Though the spiritual adviser of only one- 
fourth of the people, he was looked up to by all as the real head man of the 
town, and the public councils were often held in his house. He was a native 
of Lorraine and a member of the Franciscan order. He spoke fluently the 
German, French, and Arabic, and had a fair knowledge of English. This 
last he had acquired in a nine-months visit to the United States where he had 
traveled from New York to Galveston closely observant of our customs and 
institutions. On one of our party being introduced as from Iowa, he remem- 
bered that "that was the state where it was so hard to get anything to drink," 
till he learned the way to the back door of the hotel and there " could get all 
he wanted." 

Father Paul had been at this post about five years. When he first came 
to Medeba, the Christian colony there were much annoyed by their Bedouin 
neighbors, who were bent on driving them out. These at once notified the 
new priest that he would not be allowed to stay and tried to intimidate 
him by making his house a target on dark nights. But he was not to be 
easily frightened. On such occasions he would take his gun and walk out 
around his house, firing at random in the darkness ; and the Bedouin soon 
began to see that the chances of death by accident were about equal on both 
sides, and that a man accidentally killed by a stray bullet would have only 
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Allah and himself (?) to thank for it, and could not plausibly claim blood 
indemnity. Father Paul had proved himself a worthy representative of the 
church militant and it seemed to them best to leave him alone. 

III. Innovations in Palestine and Syria. 

The archaeologist as a man pities the fate of Herculaneum and Pompeii 
overwhelmed by the eruption of Vesuvius, but as an archaeologist he cannot 
but rejoice that their fate has preserved to us until the present day a picture 
of old Roman times such as we could get in no other way. Reversing the 
thought, those who believe in the benefits of western civilization must rejoice 
in the prospect which the introduction of railroads in Palestine opens to her 
people ; but as students of the Bible we regret the introduction there of influ- 
ences that must soon in a great measure impair the value of the Land as an 
illustration of the Book. What Vesuvius did for the archaeologist, the lethargy 
of the East has done for Bible students in preserving unchanged the manners 
and customs of Bible times. 

It is interesting to consider the changes likely to be wrought by the intro- 
duction of the railroad and the innovations that will accompany it. The 
physical features of the country will of course remain the same. Its value 
for the study of sacred geography cannot be impaired, even should the Sul- 
tan's scruples be so far overcome as to permit the railroad engineers to bore a 
tunnel through the hills here and there. But the social and industrial forms 
are not so unchangeable and must soon undergo some transformation. Indeed 
the process was already begun before the railroad came in. The facilities for 
travel offered by the great tourist agencies, such as Cook's and Gaze's, have 
called into the country a traveling public and created demands such as a rail- 
road would create. Hotels have sprung up in the principal towns, furnished 
with European furniture and served with European food. The tourist is 
everywhere recognized as a tourist, and even in smaller places, efforts are 
made to meet his European tastes. And just in proportion as those efforts 
are successful, to that degree does the traveler fail to come in contact with 
oriental life. In other words, the richness of one's experience in oriental 
travel will be about in proportion to the discomforts endured. 

The changes that the traveling facilities of tourist agencies have begun, 
the railroad will complete. The khan long since gave way to the tent 
and the tent will now give way to the railroad station and the hotel. For the 
dragoman and the muleteer, we shall have the conductor and the brakeman. 
No more of the free life in the saddle, the tinkle of the mule bells or the bray 
of the muleteer's little donkey, who in sobbing tones of outraged innocence 
would have every passing donkey to believe that he is carrying the heaviest 
load in the caravan. 

A practice already begun and likely to increase with the increase of travel 
is that of charging not bakhshish but admission fees at points of special inter 
est. It is hardly ten years since the traveler might with all his train of pack 
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animals file through the great portal of the temple of Baalbec and pitch his 
camp for as many days as he wished in the quiet of those mighty ruins. But 
now a fence closes the portal pierced by a little doorway, and he must leave 
his camp outside, and his camera, and his excess of riches to the amount of 
a medjidieh (80 cents), when he comes to pass through this " needle's eye." 
He may get what satisfaction he can from the thought that his medjidieh 
possibly goes toward the support of a moslem school in Baalbec, which the 
government has instituted to compete with the British-Syrian school for girls. 
Here, too, at Baalbec, the beautiful little park at Ras-ul-'Ain, just above the 
town, is let out at auction for about twenty pounds a year to a custodian who 
has the monopoly of the business of rolling up his trousers and wading into 
the pool to dip you up a glass of water from what is supposed to be a cooler 
part of the spring, and forgetting to apologize for putting his bare feet into 
the water you are to drink, tells you as a hint that King Milan of Servia on his 
recent visit gave him a bakhshish of two English pounds. 

Now it seems probable that with the increase of travel following the intro- 
duction of railways, other places will learn to work their local points of inter- 
est as valuable franchises. Why, for example, should not the old Crusader 
castles of Subehbeh above Banias and Shekkif on the Leontes, older and more 
picturesque than Kenilworth and Warwick, be made to yield a little revenue 
to some local governor. The former lies directly on the tourist's route from 
Jerusalem to Damascus on the foot-hills of Mt. Hermon, and quite near the 
route of the proposed railroad from Acre to Damascus, and few places in 
Palestine afford such a view as may be had from its battlements. A railroad 
from Damascus to the Euphrates via Palmyra would pass not far from the 
wonderful natural vapor bath of Ghantur, which a little enterprise might convert 
into a sanitarium of great efficacy for skin diseases and rheumatism, for which 
it was once a famous cure, if we may judge by the extensive ruins that cover it. 

The railroad now in construction from Damascus southward to the Hauran 
runs in the direction of the great caravan route to Mecca, and suggests the 
possibility that in the near future it may be extended to the Holy Cities of 
Arabia, to carry the thousands of pilgrims who now make the weary journey 
on camel or horse. Such a road would pass near the great ruined cities of 
Bostra, Jerash, Amman and Madeba, and the wonderful Persian palace of 
Mashita, opening up to the tourist a new field of interest in the lands beyond 
Jordan, at present accessible only at considerable expense and with doubtful 
safety. 

While therefore the introduction of the railroad and its attendant modem 
conveniences is soon to do away with that flavor of oriental life which is one 
of the charms of travel in the East, it will bring its compensations in making 
points of interest more accessible, and it is to be hoped also will have such a 
broadening effect upon the country and its rulers that the explorations and 
excavations, so much to be desired for the furtherance of biblical knowledge, 
will be permitted on more advantageous terms. 



